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iota lessen the vast aggregate of our losses in life and. treasure. 
We have been wont to look upon the English as the most 
heavily taxed people in the world ; but their income tax, as 
fair an index as any other, is only half as great as ours 
We doubt whether any other nation is so heavily taxed as 
ours ; and the time is coming when they will become restive 
and impatient, perhaps mutinous under the burden. 



English Finances. — Robert Lowe, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, recently submitted his annual Budget. The 
estimates made by the Hon. George W. Hunt, his prede- 
cessor in office, were £73,000,000, while the receipts were 
£72,500,000, leaviDg a deficit of £500,000, which had to 
be met this year. He (Mr. Lowe) estimated the expendi- 
tures of the present fiscal year at £68,250 000, showing a 
reduction of £2,250,000 from the estimated expenditures 
of last year, which was gained chiefly in the Admiralty and 
War Office. " He estimated the revenue of the present fiscal 
year at £73,000,000. The expense of the Abyssinian war 
was £9,000,000, of which £7,000.000 were expended in 
India. The country had still £4,000,000 of the amount 
to pay. The surplus of the present year would just balance 
the Abyssinian and the general deficit. Under the circum- 
stances, said the Chancellor, it is desirable to raise a further 
sum by taxation. He regarded the present means of col- 
lection as expensive and unsatisfactory, and said its only 
warrant was in its antiquity. He proposed to collect the 
assessed taxes by means of excise licenses. The ineome tax 
is to be collected in the same manner. By these measures, 
£3,250,000 will be brought into the financial year in addi- 
tion to the amount heretofore collected. Out of this amount 
he proposed a reduction of a penny upon the income tax, to 
Tepeal the import duty on coin and the fire insurance duty, 
and to rearrange several smaller items. This will give a 
decrease of £3,000,000, and will leave nearly £500,000 
clear surplus. 

This budget, though for England quite unusually favor- 
able, still shows how much more is war to cost than its 
abettors expected. That in Abyssinia was estimated by 
some, we believe, at only $10,000,000, by none more 
than $25,000,000, but it is now admitted to have cost 
$45,000,000. 



Abyssinian War. — Its cost to England is reported as 
£9,000.000, or $ 45,000,000. Paying pretty dear for 
such a whistle. 



At/stria deeper in Debt. — Her recent budget shows 
a deficiency of 3,000,000 florins, and for years her expenses 
have been running beyond her income. A virtual confes- 
sion of national bankruptcy. 



Great Public Works — Their tendencies to the world's 
peace. — The removal of natural barriers between nations, 
whether material or moral, and the overcoming of obstacles, 
to the free intercourse of all men, seem to be a principal 
part of the mission of the present age. The Chinese wall 
of political seclusion has been broken down, and that which 
still encloses Japan has begun to crumble. The Atlantic 
Ocean has been bridged for human thought, and all other 
oceans and seas will soon be traversed by the same inverted 
arch. Three great channels of international communication 
are rapidly approaching completion. The Pacific Railroad, 
traversing a distance of more than 3000 miles, ( onnecting 
two great oceans, and costing more than $200,000,000, prom- 



ises to be completed the present year. The railroad tunnel 
through Mont Cenis, connecting Italy with France, begun 
in 1860, has, in spite of extraordinary and unforeseen ob- 
stacles, advanced between four and five miles of the seven 
and a half miles which constitute its entire length, and will 
probably be completed within three years at the longest. 
The Suez Canal, connecting the Mediterranean and the Red 
Seas, and wide enough for the largest ships, is said to be 
within a few months of its completion. 

The success of these great works will stimulate to still 
bolder enterprises. A ship canal across the Isthmus of 
Darien, to connect the Atlantic and Pacific at the point of 
their nearest approach, as the great railroad will connect 
them at the point of their widest divergence, cannot be long 
delayed. A submarine cable across the broad Pacific, con- 
necting the oldest and most populous with the youngest and 
most progressive of the continents, already begins to be 
talked of, and will no doubt be in actual operation within 
less than ten years. The Russian Czar is said to be pro- 
jecting a railroad acroas the whole width of his vast do- 
mains, to connect the Baltic with the Sea of Kamtschatka. 
And it cannot be long before England will secure, what 
rival theorists have already for many years been con- 
tending about, a continuous railroad communication with 
her Indian Empire. Whether it be from the eastern shore 
of" the Mediterranean, up the valley of the Orontes, across 
to the Euphrates, down the valley of that river to the Per- 
sian Gulf, and then along the coast-line to Hindostan, or 
by some other route, this great work must ere long be done, 
for it is demanded by the necessities of increasing travel, 
and is required for the security of the British Possessions 
in India. 

What mighty changes these and other similar communi- 
cations are destined to produce in the world ! They will 
give an incalculable impulse to commerce. They will be 
powerful promoters of peace, magnifying and multiplying 
all the interests which are opposed to war as the great 
waster and destroyer, and intensifying those friendly senti- 
ments which travel, trade and intercourse produce. They 
will powerfully tend to assimilate men to each other, to 
modify peculiarities of character and custom, and make one 
neighborhood of all the world. 

Let the Christian philosopher, then, consider what is to 
be the moral significance and value of these inevitable . 
changes in the relations of men to each other. Will all 
this be for good or for evil ? Will it tend to make men 
better, or to make them worse ? Will it advance or retard 
the progress of Christ's kingdom ? Will it tend to the 
salvation of souls, or to their perdition? One thing seems 
certain ; this bringing of all men so much nearer together 
must greatly increase the power of the influences that mould 
character in the mass. If Christianity be in fact, as we 
fully and joyfully believe, the prevailing moral power in 
human society, the most vigorous, the most aggressive, the 
most potent, the most enduring of all the moral forces in 
the world, then it would seem that Christianity must be 
the gainer by these changes. Let us see that ours be such 
a Christianity, and then we have nothing to fear. 

Roland. 



A Remarkable Speech from a War-Minister. — 
A most notable sign of the direction of public opinion and 
one in the highest degree encouraging to those who have 
long labored for the promotion of peace, and a Christian 
policy of international diplomacy, is afforded by the speech 
of Hon Capt. Vivian. M. P., the War Lord of the Treasury, 
delivered at Truro, December last on the occasion of his re- 
election. In setting forth the programme of measures 
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incumbent upon the new ministry, he concluded by saying 
Lastly, they had a gigantic task, and one which would 
probably take more than a lifetime to accomplish, but which 
he was sanguine enough to hope he might see carried out, 
— it was that by the influence of England they might induce 
the great nations of the earth to sec the folly of keeping up 
the bloated armaments which are battening on the blood 
of the people. For the arbitrament of war they might 
substitute an understanding that, while they should not 
interfere in the domestic affairs of other nations, all differ- 
ences which might arise between nation and nation should 
be referred to the arbitration of a Peace Congress. When 
that day came, and he would repeat his belief that it would 
come, instead of spending 26 millions sterling a year in 
military armaments, we should be able to reduce our mili- 
tary establishments to a peace footing, and bring down the 
expenditure to something like ten millions per annum. 
Then might they expect to see the hopes of Mr. Bright re- 
alized — "a free breakfastable for the working-man." 



HOWARD AT ATLANTA. 

BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

Right in the track where Sherman 

Ploughed his red furrow, 
Out of the narrow cabin, 

Up from the cellar's burrow, 
Gathered the little black people, 

With freedom newly dowered, 
Where, beside their Northern teacher, 

Stood the soldier, Howard. 

He listened and heard the children 

Of the poor and long enslaved 
Reading the words of Jesus, 

Singing the songs of David. 
Behold ! the dumb lips speaking, 

The blind eyes seeing! 
Bones of the Prophet's vision 

Warmed into being! 

Transformed he saw them passing 

Their new life's portal; 
Almost it seemed the mortal 

Put on the immortal. 
No more with beasts of burden, 

No more with stone and clod, 
But crowned with glory and honor 
In the image of God ! 

There was the human chattel 

Its manhood taking ; 
There, in each dark, bronze statue, 

A soul was waking! 
The man of many battles. 

With tears his eyelids pressing, 
Stretched over those dusky foreheads 

His one-armed blessing. 

And he said : " Who hears can never 

Fear for or doubt you : 
What shall I tell the children 

Up North, about you ? " 
Then ran round a whimper, a murmur, 



Some answer devising 
And a little boy stood up : 
Tell 'em we're rising ! " 



■ Massa, 



O black boy of Atlanta ! 

But half was spoken : 
The slave's chain and the master's 

Alike are broken. 
The one curse of the races 

Held both in tether: 
They are rising, all are rising, 

The black and white together ! 



O brave men and fair women ! 

Ill comes of hate and scorning : 
Shall the dark faces only 

Be turned to morning? — 
Make 'lime your sole avenger, 

All-healing, all-redressing ; 
Meet Fate half-way, and make it 

A joy and blessing ! 



The Press op the United States. — A recent statisti- 
cal publication says that in the United States there are 
542 daily papers, 4425 weekly, 277 monthly; total 5244. 
The number of printing offices exceeds 6000. In addition 
there are 56 tri- weekly papers, 63 semi-weekly, 46 semi- 
monthly publications, 297 monthly, 4 bi-monthly, and 24 
quarterly, making the total number of all American publi- 
cations 5734, or, of newspapers proper, a total of 5358. 

What an array is here of moral forces ! More than 
5,000 periodical papers operating incessantly on some 
thirty-six million minds in this country ! Were all these, 
or three-quarters of them, to unite in a determined, persis- 
tent assault upon any great wrong, or any evil custom, could 
it long stand before such a moral cannonading ? Let them 
open their batteries upon the practice of war, detailing its 
horrid facts, exposing its suicidal folly, and showing how 
its vast and terrible evils might be averted by peaceful ex- 
pedients for securing the safety, rights and interests of 
nations ; and might they not very soon put an end to all 
actual war in Christendom ? 



Anniversary. — The Annual Address before the Ameri- 
can Peace Society is to be delivered by Rev. A. A. Miner, 
D. D., President of Tufts College, Sabbath evening May 
23, in the School Street Church. 

The Annual Meeting for business will be held at the So- 
ciety's rooms, 40 Winter Street, May 26, 3 P. M. 

Wm. C. Brown, Rec. Sec. 

Special Request. — Our Society, within the last six 
months, has greatly enlarged its scale of operations. In- 
stead of its solitary Cor. Secretary, it has already commis- 
sioned, chiefly at the West, no less than twenty-three Lec- 
turing Agents, and ten Local Agents, Besides a much 
larger issue of the Advocate, we have already stereotyped 
three volumes, and published more of our stereotyped tracts 
and volumes than for a dozen years before. 

Now, we are very anxious to continue largely this in- 
crease of our operations, and must or fail in our duty to 
the great cause we have in charge. We ask, as we deeply 
need, the advice, sympathy and encouragement of our best 
friends in this emergency. Our increased operations we 
have undertaken without any special increase of contribu- 
tions from our friends, but of course cannot continue them 
long without larger means. In the publishing department 
alone we need not less than $10,000. In this emergency 
we ask our most reliable friends to be present at our an- 
nual business meeting for a special interchange of views, 
If they cannot come, will they in season send us their 
views? We must secure soon some reliable basis to sus- 
tain these enlarged operations ; and one friend, seeing the 
urgency of the case, stands ready to pledge $1000 a year 
for five years, if other friends will increase the amount to 
$13,000 a year for that time. 



